Millions Of Meteors Enter 
Earth’s Atmosphere Daily 


According To Astronomers 


A hundred million million meteors 
a day enter the earth's atmosphere, 
according to the astronomers. Luck- 
ily nearly all are mere grains which 
expire in momentary glory as they 
brush against the air, much as 
match-héeads flare up after striking a 
rough surface. The meteor that 
aroused the wonder of Portland, Ore., 
was clearly of unusual size. More- 
over, it behaved quite in accordance 
with the rules. That is, it exploded 
and scattered its fragments over the 
countryside, where farmers will pick 
them up for years to come. 

What are these bodies that wan- 
der through space for millions of 
years only to end occasionally in a) 
flash when they rush into the atmos- 
phere of a planet? Perhaps stuff) 
that was left over after the planets 
were made, like the bits of brick, lath 
and plaster that strew a pavement 
before a new’ building. More likely,| 
the debris of comets that exploded. 
There is no doubt in the minds of 
astronomers that the disruption of 
the Biela, Tuttle and Temple comets 
resulted in the formation of millions 
of meteors through which we plow at 
regular seasons. Even existing 
comets, like Halley's, leave their 
trains of iron and stone. 


The meteor that startled Western) 


observers pointed clearly to one way 
in which the earth might meet with 
disaster. In 1908 there fell in Si- 
beria the famous Podkamennaya 
Tunguska meteorite with appalling 
results. Thousands of square miles 
of forest were scorched. Fifteen hun- 
dred reindeer were killed. The river 
Ognia was dammed by falling cliffs. 
Professor Harlow Shapley thinks this 
body must have been a minute comet. 
Suppose it had been large, and sup- 
pose that it had fallen not in a deso- 


into steam, great bridges and ma- 


. chines melting like lead no romancer 


could exaggerate the probable de- 


There is only one consolation in 
this dismal picture. No shooting star 
is likely to demolish the earth. The 
big ones are too few; the atmosphere 


been pelted for some two or three 


favorite recipe was, he said he didn't 
know, but he felt sure she had one. 
. Siddall said it was hoped to 


Not Sufficient Postage 
Many Peple Are Careless And 
Friends Have To Pay 
There @ marked increase in the 


| fell under the domination of the 


| years, 


History Being Repeated 


Trouble Over Danzig Has Been 
Experienced Several Times 
The present population of Danzig 
| is, of course, overwhelmingly Ger- 
| Man-speaking, but, as a recent article 
in the Neue Tagebuch"—a German- 
| language weekly published in Hol- 
land and Paris—points out, the orig- 
| inal population of Danzig was of 
| Slavic origin presumably Polish. 
The first recorded mention of Dan- 
zig dates back to 997, At the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century it 


Teutonic Knights, but from the year 
1410 until 1793 Danzig was alter- 
nately a free city under Polish sov- 


ereignty and an independent state. 
At the time of the second partition 
of Poland it was incorporated in 
Prussia. For a short period—1806 
to 1815—it was under French con- 
trol. At the Congress of Vienna in 
1815 Danzig was turned over once 
more to Prussia. 

It is interesting to note that the 
citizens of Danzig were consistently 
unfriendly to Prussia prior to the an- 
|mexation. At the time of the first 
partition of Poland — 1772 — when 
Frederick the Great tried to acquire 
Danzig, the people of that city turn- 
ed to Russia for protection. When, 
21 years later, Prussian. troops 
marched into Danzig the people rose 
in armed resistance. Looking back 
on Germany's propaganda campaign 
against Czecho-Slovakia last year, it 
is curious to note that in a proclama- 
tion issued at the time of the annexa- 
tion of Danzig by Prussia in 1793 the 
Prussian government used argu- 
merits about Danzig similar to those 
that the Hitler government later 
directed against Czecho-Slovakia— 
namely, that the attitude of the peo- 
ple of Danzig toward Prussia had 
been persistently unfriendly and that 
Prussia felt obliged to take over 
Danzig in order to insure the secur- 
ity and peace of the neighboring 
Prussian provinces. 

The first thirteen years of Prussian 
occupation of Danzig apparently did 
little to make the people of that city 
more friendly toward Germany for, 
when the map of Burope was being 
redrawn at the Congress of Vie 
in 1815, Danzig sent a deputation to 
Vienna instructed to try to prevent 


the people of Danzig to-day would 
be opposed to incorporation in Nazi 
Germany. Undoubtedly they have 
been subjected to a strong pro-Ger- 
man propaganda. But it is pertinent 
to bear in mind the fact that when in 
1920 Danzig was established as a 
free state this was a reversion to the 
position which that city had enjoyed 
prior to its century of incorporation 
in Prussia and Germany between the 
Congress of Vienna and the end of 
the World War. Now, however, as 
in 1793, Germany's leader asserts 
that he must have Danzig in order 
to insure the security and peace of 
neighboring German provinces. Ap- 
parently, history is repeating itself. 
New York Herald-Tribune. 


Reasonable To Expect 


That Canada's Population wh Grow 
As Resourpes Are Developed 

The Sault Ste. Marie Star says: In 
1801, when the first real census of 
England and Wales was taken, there 
was a population of 9,187,176. 

Thus England had a smaller popu- 
lation than Canada’s present eleven 
million when it was engaged in its 
titanic struggle with Napoleon. 

One hundred years before that 
time it was estimated that the popu- 
lation was 5,500,000. But to-day it 
is about 40,000,000, a tremendous in- 
crease having come with the expan- 
sion of the industrial age. 

It would seem reasonable to expect 
then that as science and industry 
continue to expand and as the re- 
sources of the Dominion are de- 
veloped, the population of Canada 
should likewise grow in the next few 


Great Tourist Attraction 
Among Canada’s greatest tourist 


attractions are the national parks. 


is 
amount of mail which is not fully | The regions are of outstanding scenic 


beauty or imterest which have been 
set aside by statute for the use and 


enjoyment of the people. The parks 
cover a total area of more than 12,- 
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CHOOSING A SPOT FOR FOCH’S MEMORIAL 


viet 2 . he 


A rough model of the statue of Marshal Foch which has been erected on 
the Esplanade du Trocadero in Paris so that a committee of architects and 
military authorities can judge from it the position of the finished statue. 


oe I Western Pioneer Coarse Grain Pools 


The Story Of William Motherwell Is) Joint Meeting Of Directors Of Wheat 
The Story Of The Prairie West Pools At Regina 
A tremendous amount of water has Agreement that it was advisable 
flowed under the bridges of the coun- to take action toward the formation 
try and not a few bridges have been of pools for the distribution of coarse 
built, over the country’s water since! grains and wheat was reached at a 
the day in 1882 when young William) joint meeting of directors of wheat 
Motherwell, newly-arrived from On-| pools of the three prairie provinces, 
tario, unloaded his plow from his ox - in Regina. 
cart in the beautiful Qu’Appelle val-| Insofar as wheat is concerned, it 


Amount Of Rainfall Needed 
To Produce A Normal Crop 
In The Western Provinces 


“We had an 
night.” 

Yes, indeed, it was a nice rain but 
just how many of us know what an 
inch of rain really is and know of its 
true value. When the grain is f- 
ing” at a dry time an inch of rain 
may make all the difference between 
10 bushels per acre of grade four 
wheat, or 20 bushels per acre of 
No. 1. 

But, really what is an inch of rain 
and how can it be measured? 

An inch of rain is enough to leave 
an inch of rain water on any level 
surface where none soaks in or runs 
off, and none is added from a roof, 
etc. Under average conditions, an 
inch of rain will soak down about the 
top six’ inches of soil, but 10 rains of 
one-tenth of an inch each may not 
be of any real value. For, if a rain 
does not soak far enough into the 
soil to connect with the moisture be- 
low, it won't last long when the sun 
comes out. 

With a little care, anyone can 
measure rainfall fairly accurately. 
If you will get an open top water- 
tight can with straight sides on top 
of a post in the open, then measure 
carefully with a ruler after every 
rain, you'll have a pretty good idea 
of the rainfall, A standard govern- 
ment rain gauge is made in the shape 
of a funnel with straight sides and a 
small hole in the bottom, This is set 
above a glass container set in 
another can, The water is drained 
from this glass into a glass measure 
of one-tenth the area. The measure 
is marked in inches and tenths, giv- 
ing easy and accurate readings of 
rainfall in tenths and hundredths. In 


inch of rain last 


pletely dry to a depth of at least four 
feet. 

In irrigation we consider that it 
takes six inches of water for each 


| irrigation of what we call half an 


acre foot of water per acre. This 
six inches will soak down from four 
to six feet in average soils, which 
has been found to be about as far as 
most plants can readily draw it. So 
that puts good summerfallow on a 
year of average rainfall about equal 
to land with one irrigation. : 

But suppose that our summerfal- 
low has little rainfall on it. If we 
irrigate our field with six inches of 
water to start with and another six 
inches in midsummer, then it puts 
that field equal to well-moistened 
summerfallow that receives good 
rains in the growing seasor as well. 
In other words, two Irrigations can 
give a really good crop in even .a 
dry year whereas it takes two fai 
good years to produce one good crdp 
on dry land. 

Along about February we are likely 
to have a good level fall of snow. It 
may be calm and fall for about 36 
hours. Then a lot, of people will 
smile and say, “Look at all that 
moisture. We'll have a good crop 
this year.” But will we? Not al- 
ways. For did you knew, it takes a 
foot of loose snow to make an inch 
of moisture? If don't believe 


ley and started breaking the prairie 
sod. 
Canada was only 15 years old 
then; she is past 70 now. The sec- 
ond Riel Rebellion had yet to come. 
The transcontinental railways were 
still unbuilt. There was no railway 
debt or war debt or income tax in the 
country. The great west was un- 
organized and there were few set- 
tlers west of the Red River settle- 
ment. It was years before the coun- 


was pointed out that any pool formed 
would only apply to deliveries in ex- 
cess of 5,000 bushels, since up to 
5,000 bushels crops will be eligible 
for the 70-cent minimum guaranteed 
price. 

Because of the federal legislation 
it was seen that only voluntary pools 
could be formed. 

Officials present at the session 
were: 


Alberta wheat pool, Lew Hutchm- 


other words, a quarter-inch of rain fall, the ground will remain frozen 
is reported as decimal two five or] and unable to take the water in, 
.25. A half-inch would be 50 and 80 Usually before the snow melts some 
on. big wind comes along and piles it 

If your house is size 22x20 an inch into the stubble, weeds or big coulees. 
of rain will amount to over two tons, As it melts, most of it flows over 
or in other words, if your eaves trough frozen ground until it finds its way 


doesn’t leak and you save it all you'll 
get more than nine barrels full of 


try was established on a wheat econ- 
omy. It was to be years more be- 
fore that economy collapsed. 5 


R. O. German, secre- 
Young William Motherwell w. 
west to be a farmer, and farming, 


manager, 


cabinets, They still worry him and Milken, K. C., solicitor, Regina. 
though he announced to a gathering Manitoba wheat pool, Paul F. 
at Abernethy this week that he had Rredt, president, Winnipeg; F. W. 


Takes Over Naval Post } 


And Commander E. 8. Brand, Royal 
roblems of the west con- Navy, bas arrived at Ottawa to take 


forgotten, | Canadian Navy. On exchange ser- 
beginning he was the Vice from the Royal Navy, he suc- 
of the farmers’ movement oed Commander H. A. C. Lane, 


for better marketing conditions which | he will return to England. 


Record For Service 


oldest “weatherman”. 


The papyrus plant, once so useful she has been sending weather re- 
ports from Southampton to the 
—³ Meteorological Bureau at Toronto, a 
The holly tree is one of the slow- record of service unsurpassed in this 


to Egypt, no longer grows there. 


square. 
To obtain this send 20 cents in coins ( cannot be accepted 
2 Winnipeg Newspaper Union, 18 Mee 
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No glass so large as this 20-ton 
mirror ever was cast before. In many 
other ways Palomar Observatory is @ 
new venture and technicians are de- 
termined no serious mistakes shall 


years ago. 
nearly five tons ground 
pounds of abrasives have 

When technicians enter the optical 
shop, insulated with four 
cork to keep it at an even tempera- 


i 
131 


dry fall. Then if we have 
to keep the frost out of the ground 
and if the snow is of a good depth 
and melts slowly much of it may 
soak into the land. 

It is very interesting to keep rain- 
fall records or look carefully at the 
records kept by one 
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